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AN AQUINAS CENTRE 
Tue EpIror 


HE name of Father Vincent McNabb needs no introduc- 

tion to the readers of BLACKFRIARS. From the first issue in 

1920 to the time of his death in 1943, he was one of its 
most faithful contributors, and the ideal of a review devoted to 
the application of the teachings of St Thomas Aquinas to the 
problems of the contemporary world was one which was close to 
his heart. 

Fr Vincent’s work did not end with his death, and the perpetua- 
tion of his memory could never be a mere monument. It is for that 
reason that it has been decided to establish at St Dominic’s Priory 
in London (where Fr Vincent spent the last twenty-three years of 
his life and which was in a special sense his spiritual home), a 
centre where it will be possible to provide retreats, lectures, 
conferences, week-ends for study and indeed any gathering at all 
which might help in building up that adult and informed Catholic 
life which Fr Vincent himself did so much to foster. The Priory 
Hall, hitherto used as a social club (a need now admirably supplied 
by the neighbouring Blackfriars Hall) is being reconstructed for 
this purpose. Completely redecorated and refurnished, with a new 
floor, lighting and heating, the Aquinas Centre (as the memorial 
to Fr Vincent will be called), will soon be ready for use. It provides 
accommodation, if necessary, for two or three hundred people, 
but can easily be adapted for the convenience of much smaller 
groups. It is hoped that, apart from the programme of events 
arranged by the Centre’s committee, it will be found useful by 
the many specialized societies which in London often experience 
some difficulty in finding a suitable home for their meetings. The 
Centre is easily accessible from most parts of London, and its work 
will have the advantage of being closely integrated with the 
liturgical life of the Priory which it adjoins. A library and reading- 
room, as well as facilities for refreshments, will add to its useful- 
ness. It is planned, too, to provide an oratory in the Centre itself. 

The value of such a Centre scarcely needs emphasizing. The 
success of the similar undertaking at Spode House, near the 
Dominican Priory at Hawkesyard in Staffordshire, has shown how 
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real is the need for a place of meeting where Catholics can gather 
in a sympathetic setting not merely to learn, but, however briefly, 
to live as a community. And the need in London is especially 
urgent. 

At the recent international conference of Pax Romana, held in 
Nottingham, a principal theme was the need for a Christian adult 
education that shall equip those who have left school for the diffi- 
cult task of living in a secular society. A principal purpose of the 
Aquinas Centre is to meet such a need, and that not in an abstract 
or an academic way but practically and with a sympathetic 
respect for the varying needs of those who will want to make use 
of it. It is for that reason that any suggestion for the development 
of the Centre will be gladly considered. Its facilities will be at 
the disposal of all organizations that are anxious to co-operate in 
its work and a meeting shortly to be called will discuss ways and 
means of providing for their needs. It is hoped that the Centre 
itself will be formally opened in January. 

All those who are grateful for the life and work of Father 
Vincent McNabb will, we hope, be glad to help in this perpetua- 
tion of his memory. But the establishment of the Aquinas Centre 
will involve much hard work and considerable expense. We con- 
fidently look to the readers of BLackrriars (whose ideals the 
Centre is designed to exemplify) to help in every way they can. 
Readers living within easy reach of the Centre will, we are sure, 
give its activities their support. But we ask every reader to send a 
contribution, however small, to help in the initial work of estab- 
lishing this London memorial to Father Vincent McNabb. Con- 
tributions (marked ‘Aquinas Centre’) should be sent to the Very 
Rev. Fr Prior, St Dominic’s Priory, Southampton Road, London, 
N.W.5. 
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THE AUTHORITY OF DOCTRINAL 
DEVELOPMENT! 


Henry St JOHN, O.P. 
I 


world both Catholic and Protestant, great progress has 

been made in the scientific and critical study of the biblical 
text, more particularly of the New Testament documents, and, 
in continuation of this, of the history of Christian origins. The 
Encyclical Divino afflante Spiritu2 of the present Pepe bears wit- 
ness to the multiple sources of progress in biblical studies and 
gives directives concerning it which envisage and prepare for still 
greater progress to come by Catholic scholars in this field. The 
appearance two years ago of A Catholic Commentary on Holy 
Scripture, to cite only the most comprehensive instance amongst 
much other evidence, is witness also to the fact that in England 
Catholics are taking a share, fuller than hitherto, in this general 
movement of Christian scholarship, and that in doing so they are 
able gratefully to acknowledge and make use of the fruits of much 
of its labours. 

One of the most striking effects of progress in biblical scholar- 
ship and the study of Christian origins has been a deeper realiza- 
tion of the fact and extent of doctrinal development down the 
centuries, and its bearing upon our conception of the nature and 
function of that Tradition by which such development has been 
brought about. The view one takes of the nature and function of 
Tradition in the development of doctrine is inevitably bound up 
with one’s view of the nature and function of the Church, as the 
receptacle, so to say, and guardian and interpreter of God’s re- 
velation concerning his means and method of redeeming man- 
kind. The impact of the results of critical scholarship upon our 
knowledge of the process of doctrinal development may perhaps 
be leading the theologians to modify in certain respects the notion 


1 The Pattern of Christian Truth. A Study in the relations between Orthodoxy and Heresy 
in the Early Church. The Bampton Lectures 1954 by H. E. W. Turner, Lightfoot 
Professor of Divinity in the University of Durham. (A. R. Mowbray, 1954.) 

2 Stand by the Bible. English Translation (C.T.S. 1945). 
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THE AUTHORITY OF DOCTRINAL DEVELOPMENT 373 


of Tradition, as currently held, in an area not touched by the 
Church’s defined teaching, and in consequence also their concep- 
tion of the way the teaching magisterium functions within the 
Church. It cannot alter, so we hold, the essential nature of the 
Church itself as Catholics conceive it. But upon the beliefs of 
non-Catholics, who hold the divisibility of the Church as axio- 
matic, and who reject any idea of a teaching authority within it 
here and now immune from error, the impact of the results of 
critical scholarship may have a wider and more far-reaching 
effect. The purpose of what follows is to suggest, first, some pos- 
sible modifications that these results may be making in the con- 
ception of the relation between Scripture and Tradition in Catho- 
lic theology. Secondly, to estimate the impact of critical con- 
clusions judged acceptable by Catholics because capable of being 
incorporated into that theology, upon ideas of the Church and its 
authority entertained by non-Catholics engaged in ecumenical 
discussion. The particular focus will be upon ideas to be found 
within the Church of England which, in this respect, is a con- 
venient microcosm of the ecumenical dialogue as a whole. 

In his Bampton Lectures of 1954 Professor Turner has discussed 
in detail, and with his accustomed care and erudition, the inter- 
relation of orthodoxy and heresy in the working out of doctrinal 
development during the early centuries. In doing so he has put 
students of Christian origins in his debt by his judicious and 
balanced treatment of this subject; and the more so, in the regard 
of Catholics, because he draws to a considerable extent upon the 
work of continental Catholic scholarship. His standpoint is that 
of central Anglicanism, as he himself describes it; neither uncriti- 
cally conservative nor uncompromisingly liberal, and the basis of 
his approach is the classical appeal to authority in the Church of 
England; a combination of Scripture, Tradition and Reason in 
which it is never irrefragably clear which of the three is ultimately 
decisive of belief, and in what sense it is so. Professor Turner’s 
thesis may be summarized in his own words: “The classical theory 
of the relation between orthodoxy and heresy, though strongly 
supported in antiquity, seemed to imply a higher degree ot fixity 
than the facts warranted. Yet the modern alternatives, whether 
expounded from the point of view of Church history or the his- 
tory of Christian Doctrine, erred in the opposite direction of 
fluidity and flexibility. . .. The authority of orthodoxy rests ulti- 
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mately upon the authoritativeness of the Christian facts. Yet if the 
pattern of God’s saving action enshrined within the biblical data 
is basic and unrepeatable, this does not exclude their continuation 
in the same sense in the experience of the individual Christian and 
the corporate life of the People of God. The biblical data are con- 
stitutive as well as regulative for the life of the Church. . . . Thus 
[they] are mediated through the lex orandi of the Church. All the 
major doctrines of orthodoxy were lived devotionally, as part of 
the corporate experience of the Church, before their theological 
development became a matter of urgent necessity.’3 

Professor Turner then goes on to show the lines upon which 
this theologica] development and its consequent formulation pro- 
ceeded. Its beginnings are seen in the Rule of Faith closely 
dependent upon Scripture and the lex orandi, consisting of spare 
credal outlines arranged in simple itemized forms; an intellectual 
formulation far from adequate to the rich and many-sided 
character of the experience of the Church. As its life expanded 
local Tradition-lines, associated with the main centres of theologi- 
cal study converged, in Trinitarian and Christological thought, to 
make the final and authoritative formulation of doctrine, no 
single line being in itself adequate to express the Church’s experi- 
ence as a whole. “These Tradition-lines’, writes Professor Turner, 
‘appear to have evolved at their own speed and in their own way. 
The sole theological criterion by which they were to be judged was 
their adequacy to express in all its fullness the religious Tradition 
to which the Church was heir.’4 It would seem then that on this 
view a single tradition-line in isolation Was likely to be potentially 
heretical, and that the maintenance of orthodoxy depended upon 
the convergence in formulation of two or more traditions, each 
acting as a counter-check upon the other, and thereby keeping the 
balance of emphasis which preserved the wholeness of the Tradi- 
tion. To quote Professor Turner once more: ‘One of the chief 
results that has emerged from our enquiry is the essential auto- 
nomy of orthodoxy. As the life of the Church was exposed to the 
full effect of human sin, so evolving orthodoxy was not super- 
naturally shielded from infiltration from without or distortion 
from within. It has already been shown that orthodoxy and 
heresy did not evolve in watertight compartments. Both possessed 


3 Turner, op. cit., page 473. 
4 op. cit., page 476. 
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a common starting-point, the biblical data and the Christian 
religious Tradition, though there can be no doubt as to which 
represented the true line of advance.’5 7 

The thesis we have here summarized, with a necessary brevity 
which in some respects has entailed a necessary inadequacy, is one 
which embodies an Anglican view of the conclusions of critical 
scholarship. The substance of this view can however be accepted, 
with qualifications that will appear later, by Catholics. The prin- 
ciples it involves can be seen at work throughout the whole of the 
history of the development of dogma from the first Pentecost to 
the present day. That great Dominican teacher Father Vincent 
McNabb used to be fond of saying that heresy is dogma in fieri, 
and he would instance the way in which Gallicanism and near- 
Gallicanism played a vital part, during a long period preceding 
the Vatican Council, and in the deliberations of the Council itself, 
in the preparation of the moderate via media definition of Papal 
Infallibility that was ultimately worked out by it. Professor 
Turner ends his book by giving his conclusions upon the principal 
sources of orthodoxy to which his previous three lectures are 
devoted: Scripture, Tradition and Reason. Yet nowhere does he 
show which of these three elements is in his view finally deter- 
minative of what is to be held as certainly true, nor how, if all 
three converge to this end, ‘to speak of infallibility would prob- 
ably be a misuse of categories’ and yet ‘there can be no doubt (as 
between orthodoxy and heresy) which represents the true line of 
advance’® in doctrinal development. 

The incorporation into Catholic theology of the substance of a 
view such as that we are considering, qualified by the deter- 
minative part played by the teaching magisterium of the Church 
in the formation of Tradition, and its infallibility in de fide defini- 
tion, would involve modifications in the idea of Tradition itself, 
but in an area of theology not touched, as we have said, by what 
is of faith. The Council of Trent defined that the saving truth 
communicated by Christ to his Apostles, or brought to their 
minds by the inspiration of the Holy Ghost, is contained in the 
Scriptures and in unwritten traditions and that equal reverence is 
to be given to both.7 The interpretation of this commonly cur- 


$ op. cit., page 478. 
6 op. cit., page 498. 
7 Enchiridion, Denzinger-Bannwart, 783. 
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rent in post-Tridentine theology is that there exists an original, 
continuous authentic oral tradition from which can be supple- 
mented the data provided by the Bible, and which is itself inde- 
pendent of the Bible, a body of doctrine, that is, not contained in 
any way in Scripture but handed down orally side by side with 
the truths later embodied in the New Testament. It is doubtful, 
however, how far such a view can be maintained in the light of 
the findings of modern research into Christian origins by scholars 
Catholic and non-Catholic of which Professor Turner’s Bampton 
Lectures give an account. The words of the Tridentine Decree 
might equally well fit not a separate body of doctrine handed 
down orally, but a traditional way of interpreting the Apostolic 
preaching and explaining the nature of Dominical institutions, 
derived from the Apostles and continuously applied to the written 
Scriptures upon which that preaching was based and in which it 
was subsequently incorporated. 

This modification of current theological teaching is not indeed 
an innovation so much as a return to a pre-Tridentine tradition 
in classical theology, which is more in accord with Patristic 
thought and of which St Thomas Aquinas is the chief representa- 
tive. St Thomas holds that revelation is indeed the Word of God, 
and is to be found in Scripture; but an article of our belief is 
essentially the word of man, responding in faith to the Word of 
God. The articles of our belief are precisely what their name 
signifies—they are articles of faith, not immediately articles of 
revelation. The article of faith is of course an infallible expression 
of revelation, but it is not itself inspired or revealed. It is uttered, 
as St Thomas says, quasi ex persona totius ecclesiae: in the person of 
the whole divinely guided Believing Community; for the Believ- 
ing Community utters its belief in that which is revealed authori- 
tatively, by a teaching magisterium divinely guided, the final 
determinant of which is the voice of the Apostolic See. For St 
Thomas the whole purpose of the articuli fidei lies in the fact that 
‘The truth of the Faith is contained in Scripture in a scattered 
manner and in widely differing fashions, and in some of these ways 
obscurely. To draw out the truth of faith from the Scriptures 
requires long study and labour which cannot be undertaken by 
many, for whom knowledge of the truth is necessary, because 
they are too busy or else incapable of such study. And so it was 
necessary that clear summaries (creeds and definitions) should be 
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compiled which set before all compendiously the things to be 
believed; these are not something added to Sacred Scripture but 
rather are taken from it’.8 

No one has ever been more vigorous than St Thomas in vindi- 
cating the function of reason in theology, in disclosing the logical 
coherence of one article of faith with another, but never as an end 
in itself, never with the idea that scientific rational theology can 
be a substitute for, let alone an improvement upon, the original 
revelation on which it is based and which it is its purpose to 
clarify to the human understanding, though it cannot do this 
exhaustively. We should not forget that in St Thomas’ view the 
whole business of the employment and application of reason to 
articles of faith and revealed data, its whole effort at rational 
clarification of the content of revelation by means of logical 
method and philosophy, is essentially a concession to our mental 
feebleness; it is not on account of the divine teaching itself, but 
on account of the deep mysteries with which it deals; we have to 
be schooled to a knowledge of divine things by first grasping it 
in terms of natural reasoning.9 

Readers of Newman’s Difficulties of Anglicans will remember 
that in his answer to Pusey’s Eirenicon he gives the same teaching 
as St Thomas and maintains that between Catholics and Anglicans 
there is merely a verbal difference as to whether the whole faith 
is or is not contained in Scripture. “We mean that not every article 
of faith is so contained there that it may thence be logically 
proved, independently of the teaching and authority of Tradition; 
but Anglicans mean that every article of faith is so contained 
there, that it may thence be proved, provided there be added the 
illustrations and compensations supplied by the Tradition. And 
it is in this latter sense that the Fathers also speak in the passages 
which you quote from them. I am sure at least chat St Athanasius 
frequently adduces passages in proof of points in controversy, 
which no one would see to be proofs, unless Apostolical Tradition 
were taken into account, first as suggesting, then as authoritatively 
tuling, their meaning. Thus you do not say that the whole revela- 
tion is in Scripture in such sense that pure unaided logic can draw 
it from the Sacred text; nor do we say, that it is not in Scripture, 


8 Summa Theologica Ia Mae, 1, 9 ad 3 and 10 ad 1. 

9 I am indebted for the substance of the above paragraphs on St Thomas’ teaching to 
- Victor White’s paper in Dominican Studies, Jan., 1948, ‘St Thomas’ Conception 
of Revelation’. 
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in an improper sense, in the sense that the Tradition of the Church 
is able to recognize it there.’ 10 

It is clear that, from the first, long before the completion of the 
New Testament Canon, the tradition of the Apostolic kerygma 
grew by continuous theological interpretation of Christ’s original 
teaching, under the guidance and inspiration of the Holy Spirit 
indwelling the Church. This development can be traced within 
the pages of the New Testament itself, and it is one of the principal 
tasks of contemporary biblical studies to elucidate it further. After 
the death of the last Apostle, though no new revelation could be 
added to it, the interpretation of the deposit of faith continued, 
and truth latent in Scripture was drawn out, in course of time and 
made explicit, by the Spirit-guided mind of the Church. From 
thenceforward this would be handed down as traditional, and its 
authoritative formulation regarded as the interpretation of the 
Apostolic mind treated with a reverence equal to that accorded to 
truth explicit in the Scriptures from the first. As the oral tradition 
was gradually given permanent form in inspired writings, em- 
phasis came to be laid increasingly upon the Scriptures as the sole 
source of revelation: in Origen, for example, as against his former 
teacher Clement of Alexandria, and Irenaeus in an earlier genera- 
tion. Indeed it is historically doubtful how far any independent 
oral tradition of doctrine did in fact escape incorporation, at least 
implicit, into the written tradition of Scripture.!1 Even the doc- 
trine of our Lady as the second Eve, found in Justin Martyr, 
Irenaeus and Tertullian, which Newman claims as of Apostolic 
origin and which may well have been so, is only a making explicit 
of what was seen to be implicit in the Scriptural doctrine of our 
Lord as the second Adam. 12 

The Rule of Faith was simply the Church’s interpretation of 
Scripture, as it appeared in the contemporary Church teaching 
and preaching in continuity with the Apostles. The Patristic view 
of Tradition has been described as ‘the interpretation of the Bible 
by the main body of Christian thought and practice as it has 
always been interpreted, an interpretation that was certainly from 


10 Certain Difficulties felt by Anglicans in Catholic Teaching considered. Vol. Il (London, 
1892), page 12. 

1A faller patos he of this subject will be found in Eastern Churches Quarterly, Supple- 
mentary issue, Vol. VII, “Tradition and Scripture’. See also the comment of the 
Abbot of Downside in a review of Origen’s Doctrine of Tradition by R. P. C. Hanson: 
Downside Review, Summer 1954, page 312. 

12 Newman, op. cit., pages 31-61. 
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“within a tradition” and in accordance with a continuous current 
of meditation and devotion not owing its origin to any source of 
doctrine deriving independently of the Bible from our Lord or his 
Apostles, but to the Holy Spirit acting upon the minds of men 
and upon situations, intellectual, political, economic and psycho- 
logical in which the Church from age to age has found itself.’13 
Newman would have accepted this description as the Patristic 
view of Tradition but with the qualification, indicated by his 
words already quoted, that Apostolical Tradition involves a two- 
fold element; it first suggests the meaning of God’s revelation in 
Scripture and then authoritatively rules whether that meaning is to be 
accepted as true; in other words, before it becomes a fixed and ulti- 
mate criterion of faith it passes through a fluid and uncertain stage. 

This distinction between the Rule of Faith as a process of 
attaining to truth and as a final criterion of what is known to be 
irreversibly true, should never be lost sight of. The mind of the 
Church during its long history has continuously pondered over 
the deposit of faith and currently taught the result of its medita- 
tion. In consequence of this process the teaching of the Faith has 
become more and more articulated, and has been given increas- 
ingly defined authoritative standards. In course of time creeds 
were compiled from lists of these authoritatively formulated 
articles (dogmata). The Rule of Faith included both process and 
definitive formulation, these being respectively equivalent, in 
modern terms, to commonly accepted teaching and de fide defini- 
tion. Then as now the latter could only be contravened under pain 
of heresy and excommunication; the former could, and still can, 
be prudently questioned by the theologian.14 It is certainly an 
inescapable fact of history that the Church, however that term 
may be understood, has continuously from the beginning drawn 
conclusions as to the content of the deposit of faith, or the original 


revelation of God’s redemptive activity, not only by processes of 

13 Theology, Jan. 1955, page 24. The whole of this discussion of the meaning of Tradition 
is based upon a correspondence arising out of an article A modern defence of Infallibility 
by R. P. C. Hanson in Theology, Oct. 1954, Jan. 1955 and March 1955. I have adopted 
one or two quotations from this source for my own definitions or descriptions for the 
sake of clear elucidation and without further explicit acknowledgment. 

14 In comparatively recent times, for example, such commonly accepted teaching as the 
literal interpretation of the early chapters of Genesis has been called in question under 
the impact of various scientific hypotheses and a better understanding of primitive 
oriental literary habits and idiom. So too, under the influence of a changed world out- 
look, the accepted relation of the heathen and the good pagan and the unbaptized baby 
to the unchanging truth, extra ecclesiam nulla salus, has undergone, or is undergoing, 
modifications in the area of what has been commonly accepted, but not de fide, teaching. 
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logical reasoning but also by intuitive insight into the divine pur- 

pose and action. This is not to add new constituent elements to 

the original revelation, though it may be said that it is to discover 
them, or to realize their existence in a way they had not been 
previously realized. 

The history of the Judaising controversy in the pages of the 
New Testament, the gradual development in articulation of 
Trinitarian doctrine and the doctrine of Christ’s nature and person 
illustrates this. Every definition made by the Church in the long 
course of this development of its doctrines was the result of a 
clearer realization of a constituent element of a truth which had 
been previously only partially realized or even not realized at all. 
Christological development was predominantly the fruit of 
rational deduction, but the elucidations by which the Holy Spirit 
came to be seen as a divine Person were less a result of logical and 
discursive thinking than of intuitive insight, sharpened by prayer 
and worship on the part of the faithful who, as has been said, lived 
Trinitarianly before the doctrine was thought out conceptually.15 
The inspication of any particular New Testament document and 
its consequent reception by the Church into the Scriptural Canon 
is an instance of a constituent element of revelation not derived 
from biblical data, but realized solely by the intuitive insight of 
the common mind of the faithful under divine guidance and 
thence authoritatively embodied in Tradition by the infallible 
teaching magisterium. The practice of infant baptism has no 
direct New Testament sanction, and there is no evidence that the 
Church had any independent command from our Lord to adopt 
it. Yet since this sacrament, on scriptural authority, has always 
been held necessary to salvation the custom of administering it to 
infants, in very early times, is evidence that the mind of the primi- 
tive Church drew the inference, under the guidance of the Holy 
Spirit, that it could take effect without the conscious will of its 
recipient, and that this supremely important fact was thus seen to 
be a constituent element of revelation. 16 
15 Turner, op. cit., page 474. 

16 It is interesting that the learned New Testament scholar Oscar Cullmann, in his study 
of Baptism especially in its relation to circumcision, concludes as against Karl Barth 
that infant baptism, though not directly supported by New Testament evidence, is 
congruous with its general doctrine of baptism, by which he implies an argument from 
fittingness which has an important bearing on the nature of doctrinal development in 


general. Baptism in the New Testament, Studies in Biblical Theology, No. 1, by O. 
Cullmann. $.C.M., London, 1954. 
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It is clear that the principles of doctrinal development here out- 
lined are characteristic of the whole history of dogma in the life 
of the Church from the earliest days to the present; they cover the 
whole of traditional Mariology, and the cultus of the Saints, in 
both East and West, the doctrines of grace and original sin, of 
purgatory, the meaning of the axiom extra ecclesiam nulla salus, 
and the nature and authority of the Church itself and its sacra- 
mental life. It must also appear undeniable that the working out 
of these principles, so clearly bound up with the very nature and 
authority of the Church seen historically as it passes down the 
centuries, must suffer a radical change whenever the Church is 
conceived of as divisible and divided. Only when the Church is 
held to be necessarily and always an organic visible body, com- 
parable to a physical organism, can these principles be fully and 
consistently applicable within it, at every point in its history. A 
society divinely created and maintained in order to speak God’s 
word, the unity of which, by its very nature, cannot be broken or 
destroyed, must always speak with a single self-consistent voice. 
The claim to be divinely constituted as such a society is not con- 
fined to the Church which uses the titles ‘Catholic’ and ‘Roman’ 
in an exclusive sense; it is the claim of historic Christendom up to 
the Reformation period, when the new concept of a Church 
divided first came into being. It remains to this day the historic 
claim both of Rome and of the Orthodox East. If any one doubts 
the exclusiveness of the Orthodox claim, or suspects it of being 
less dogmatically rigid than that of Rome, let him read that claim 
officially set out, where we might perhaps have expected to find 
it stated in the least uncompromising terms, in the ecumenical 
survey prepared under the auspices of the World Council of the 
Churches at Evanston. !7 

* * * 

In a second part of this article, it is hoped to deal with the im- 
pact of the results of critical scholarship, in the field of doctrinal 
development, upon ideas of the Church and its authority enter- 
tained by non-Catholics engaged in ecumenical discussion. and in 


particular upon those held within the Church of England. 


17 Faith and Order—‘Our Oneness in Christ and Our Disunity as Churches’. $.C.M. 
Press, 1954. 
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TWO THEOLOGIANS ON JUNG’S PSYCHOLOGY 
Victor WHITE, O.?. 


WO more theologians have recently responded to Pro- 

fessor Jung’s invitation to collaborate with his work. Both 

of them are priests. One belongs to the Belgian Province 
of the Society of Jesus. The other is a German Jewish convert to 
the Russian Orthodox Church. 

Their respective books! contrast sharply. Father Hostie’s book, 
despite its restricted (and rather baffling) title, is the more compre- 
hensive and ambitious. It attempts a complete exposition and 

ee > ° 
critique of the whole of Jung’s work, at least to the extent that it 
impinges on feligion and philosophy. Dr Zacharias’s book is more 
limited in scope, and treats of some particular questions which 
arise from Jung’s more recent work only; but what it loses in 
breadth it gains in depth. The contrast however lies mostly in 
their respective attitudes and manners of approach. Fr Hostie 
expressly restricts himself to a review of Jung’s published writings. 
Although he is convinced that ‘repeated personal contact with 
Professor Jung and his closest collaborators is absolutely necessary 
to grasp the exact meaning of the texts’, he deliberately confines 
his study to Jung’s ‘official publications’.2 This restriction is not 
without its value: it is, after all, from his writings, and without 
the benefit of personal contact and vocal interpretations, that Jung 
must be most widely known and judged. Moreover Fr Hostie has 
conducted his examination of these official writings, comparing 
1 Du Mythe a la Religion: La psychologie analytique de C. G. Jung, by Raymond Hostie. 

(Desclée de Brouwer, for Etudes Carmélitaines; 120 Belgian francs.) Psyche und Mys- 
terium: Die Bedeutung der Psychologie C. G. Jung fur die christliche Theologie und Liturgie. 
(Studien aus der C. G. Jung-Institut, Zurich: Rascher.) 

2 Occasionally Fr Hostie ‘offers no citations for his interpretations. We know of no 
passage in his publications where Jung defines the ‘psychologism’ which he repudiates 
as merely ‘toute théorie qui reduit }a religion 4 n’étre que la transformation d’un 
instinct’—on the contrary he frequently describes it as the position which maintains that 
religion (or indeed anything else) is ‘nothing but’ psychology, and he likens it to main- 
taining that Cologne Cathedral is ‘nothing but’ mineralogy. Similarly the assertion that 
‘Jung exclut 4 la légére toute intervention du prétre pour ceux qui se sout libérés de 
leurs troubles psychiques’ would be difficult to find in the opera, and is clean contrary 
to this writer’s experience. Fr Hostie is on firmer ground when he maintains that for 
Jung the ‘religious function’ is ‘irreducible’ and unconnected with basic instincts, but 
it is difficult to understand why a Catholic critic should regard this as an ‘enrichment’. 


This position seems to have more in common with gnosticism or nineteenth-century 
pietism than with traditional Catholic philosophy. 
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and collating the various editions, with scrupulous care; and has 
incidentally added the most complete bibliography yet made of 
them—it includes several early opuscula which even the editors of 
the Collected Works seem to have missed. But the result is inevit- 
ably a book about books, and despite his evident—thought not 
always sustained—efforts to be fair and sympathetic, Fr Hostie is 
always the external observer who seldom convinces us that he has 
experienced or shared the problems which have given birth to 
analytical psychology. Dr Zacharias on the contrary gives us the 
impression of being so deeply involved in it that detached criti- 
cism, or appreciation of the seriousness of the difficulties encoun- 
tered by theological or other readers of Jung’s books from outside 
the Jungian fold, are alike inhibited. 

Fr Hostie brings to his task a scholastically trained mind and an 
eminently French attachment to clear and distinct ideas. Jung, 
with his suspicion of systematization, does not lend himself easily 
to successful treatment by such instruments. Fr Hostie of set pur- 
pose leaves the Jungian ‘functions’ out of account in his exposition, 
but Jung’s writings are hardly intelligible unless it be understood 
that they are the product of sensation, intuition and feeling at least 
as much as of intellect. Despairing—but perhaps not quite enough 
—of expounding Jung’s works as a logically coherent pattern, Fr 
Hostie concentrates on tracing the chronological development of 
some of his leading ideas—and often very profitably. Indeed, so 
neat and tidy is his presentation of the development of Jung’s 
views about religion that it is doubtful if Jung himself would 
recognize it. This is not to say that it is inaccurate: it is, after all, a 
task of criticism to interpret an author’s work. But Fr Hostie’s 
own philosophical interests predominate; he is, for instance, far 
more interested in a few of Jung’s admittedly speculative opinions 
on the origin of archetypes than he is in archetypes themselves. 
His keenly analytical mind detects contradictions (notably in the 
same chapter on archetypes) where a more phenomenological 
approach might see no more than amplifications and (in his own 
scholastic terminology) quite legitimate analogical predications. 
Although he professes to divide his book into two parts, the first 
ex -ository and the second critical, he can never keep his critical 
temper long at bay, and the criticism is often conducted by trying 
to fit Jung’s data and ideas into philosophical categories of doubt- 
ful appropriateness. He is particularly fond of the categories 
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“objective—subjective’ and ‘interior—exterior’: sometimes he 
appears even to equate them. Unfortunately he never explains his 
understanding of these terms, though so much of his criticism 
depends upon them. But given that analytical psychology needs 
translation into thought-forms quite different from those in which 
it was born and nurtured, it may be said that Fr Hostie’s transla- 
tion is often both faithful and ingenious. 

When Fr Hostie writes on his own account, neither expoundi 
nor commenting on Jung, he is excellent. His chapter on ‘Psycho- 
therapy and Spiritual Direction’ is almost wholly admirable, and 
should be widely circulated among both psychotherapists and 
confessors. Many of his critical comments on Jung’s works also 
require very serious attention. Of particular importance is his 
demonstration of the profound influence which the Kantian 
Kritik has exercised on Jung’s interpretation of his empirical data. 
Indeed, Jung’s Kantian epistemology seems to have itself become 
such an ‘a-priori category’ as to be itself unconscious, and to 
render any other position impossible even to consider, even as a 
‘psychological fact’. Fr Hostie remarks that the attribution of this 
or indeed anv philosophy to Jung arouses “vehement diatribes’: 
‘cela est particulitrement le cas, quand Jung s’en prend 4 un 
adversaire réel ou fictif, qui veut minimiser ou anéantir les résultats 
de la psychologie analytique en se référant 4 la métaphysique ou 
4 la théologie.’ 

If this is so, Fr Hostie himself will hardly hope to escape a 
similar reaction. His criticism, though often justifiable, is too often 
a somewhat unhelpful confrontation of Catholic theology or 
traditional philosophy with Jung’s scripta, with indications of 
where they appear to coincide or to diverge. There results a some- 
what academic treatise, in which the vital realities and needs of the 
human soul seem hardly to be considered. Jung himself has indi- 
cated, and we think rightly, that what he and other perplexed 
human beings expect of the theologian is to show ‘how the 
dogma is the hitherto most perfect answer to, and formulation of, 
the most relevant items in the objective psyche’ which psychology 
reveals, ‘and that God has worked all these things in man’s soul’. 
It is true that some of Jung’s later speculations have vastly hindered 
rather than helped this sort of sclldcadtleen from the theologian; 
but Fr Hostie’s comparison of mere alternatives is not very con- 
structively helpful to the perplexed soul either. His treatment of 
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these speculations—notably on the nature of evil, on the trinity 
and quaternity, on the Answer to Job—is almost entirely negative. 
It makes no attempt to show how the Catholic position provides 
not only an pan satisfactory hypothesis to account for the 
phenomena, but answers still better than Jung’s own ‘ignorant 
and incompetent’ musings the needs which his empirical research 
has here disclosed. 

Towards the end of his book Fr Hostie draws an important 
distinction between what he calls Jung’s ‘theoretic’ and his ‘prac- 
tical’ assertions. The labels are not very well chosen, for they would 
seem to be all about equally theoretic and equally practical. But 
by the first he would have us to understand Jung’s observations of 
fact and the hypotheses he has constructed to account for them; 
by the second his views and opinions which have been called forth 
from the practical exigencies of patients and others—and especi- 
ally non-believers—in their hunger for orientation and Weltan- 
schauung. These latter have multiplied during the past fifteen 
years, and Jung himself has stressed the incompatibility of many 
of them with Christian orthodoxy and the Western philosophia 
perennis. The matter is complicated by the fact that Jung is not 
always too well informed about what constitutes Christian ortho- 
doxy (which he seems often to confuse with the uncriticized 
assumptions of uneducated Evangelical piety); sometimes he dubs 
manifest heresies as orthodox, and sentiments which would hardly 
turn the hair of an inquisitor as heretical. But in many instances 
the incompatibility is undeniable and radical. It is certain that 
since the late. thirties he has (despite the bland assurances that 
Christ, Buddha, Krishna, etc., are, from the psychological stand- 
point, equally valid symbols of the unique Selbst) given increasing 
attention to the distinctive peculiarities of the Hebrew-Christian 
tradition—especially in its attitude to evil. Confronted as he is by 
patients who inherit this tradition, but lack the means of grace 
designed to deal with the tensions it arouses, it is understandable 
that, despite his sincere desire to found no religion, sect or philo- 
sophy, his efforts to meet the needs of his patients and readers, and 
to ‘reduce the opposites’, has produced opinions (notably about 
the privatio boni, the trinity and quaternity) which can hardly fail 
to harden into a new dogmatic orthodoxy in the hands of his 
devoted followers. A theologian may sympathize with the doctor’s 
dilemma, and admire the ‘distress for his brother’ which has 
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elicited this departure from rigid scientific exactitude. Yet he must 
fear that the whole effort is doomed to failure: for problems and 
tensions which arise in the human psyche from a divine inter- 
vention beyond the lumen naturae cannot be overcome from within 
it. Meanwhile, whatever the therapeutic results among his non- 
believing patients (a matter on which we have found no grounds 
for optimism), the confusion among others is already devastating 
—as indeed is only to be expected if they are to be injected with 
views alien to their own conscious beliefs or assumptions and their 
own unconscious material. Fr Hostie’s distinction of these two 
categories of Jung’s pronouncements, his acceptance of the one 
and rejection of the other, is thus of capital importance. But is it 
inevitably very much easier to make the distinction than to apply 
it in the concrete?—especially so long as the author of the pro- 
nouncements himself makes no such distinction, and his disciples 
account the four functions of the psyche and the quaternity of the 
light-dark God to be equally part and parcel of ‘Jungian psycho- 
logy’. 

Had Dr Zacharias recognized this distinction, his book would 
have been much more valuable. It is nevertheless a thoughtful and 
thought-provoking book, more subtle and supple than Fr Hostie’s. 
But where Fr Hostie is perhaps hypercritical of Jung, Dr Zacharias 
is not critical at all. His theology is patristic and liturgical rather 
than scholastic, his approach synthetic rather than analytic, even 
to the point of disregarding distinctions and precisions which 
seem essential to his theme and for a valid synthesis to be achieved. 
It is pardonable in the secular psychologist to confuse the uncon- 
scious process of projection with the conscious act of faith, or to 
evaluate the individual’s religious Urerfahrung above the common 
faith of the believing community; but it might be expected that a 
theologian’s contribution to the psychologist will be precisely his 
observance of such distinctions and evaluations. Although the 
point may not have been developed so clearly in the Eastern as in 
the Western Church, a theologian might be expected to be able 
to distinguish the imago Trinitatis, which is secundum mentem 
tantum, from the imago Christi which pertains to the whole man, 
body and soul. These are just the things that the Jungian psycholo- 
gist needs to know from the theologian; but too often Dr 
Zacharias seems to share Jung’s own inevitably inexpert handling 
of such subjects. This is not to collaborate, but rather to deny to 
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the psychologist those theological resources which he needs. Dr 
Zacharias seems too often ready to surrender theological positions 
rather than disagree with Jung, even in theological and dogmatic 
fields where Jung confesses himself to be incompetent. He even 
quotes with evident approval Jung’s statement that ‘(since) theo- 
logy characterizes Christ as only good and spiritual, so there is 
bound to arise on the other side something evil, material or 
“natural” which is represented by the Antichrist’. A theologian 
should surely know that theology says nothing of the sort: on the 
contrary it must pronounce such a view as rank heresy. Not only 
must it reject the implied manichaeanism of equating the good 
and the spiritual, the evil and the material, but it must also affirm 
its basic faith that Christ is precisely not purely spiritual but the 
Word made flesh, while Antichrist is precisely the ‘spirit that con- 
fesseth not that Jesus Christ is come in the flesh’. But Dr Zacharias 
has already sold the pass by allowing that evil is no privatio boni 
but an integral part of whole reality instead of (as Western and 
Christian thought has hitherto supposed) a defect in wholeness 
itself. Logically enough this leads him to the alarming suggestion 
that the Jungian way of integration and the baptismal renunciation 
of Satan and all his works are incompatible—and that it is the latter 
which must be itself renounced.3 Whatever the solution of the 
controversy set off by Jung’s onslaught on the privatio boni, it is 
surely illegitimate (and highly confusing for analysts and their 
patients) to read into Christian liturgical texts a meaning they do 
not have in Christian tradition, and then to reject them on account 
of a meaning one has oneself superimposed. 

So far is Dr Zacharias prepared to go along with what Fr Hostie 
calls Jung’s ‘practical’ pronouncements, that he even suggests that 
Eastern theology, unembarrassed by the Filioque and the Western 
elaborations of oppositiones relativae, might be prepared to grant a 
Fourth (and presumably feminine, dark and evil) Person to the 
Holy Trinity. He does not, however, explain how this is to be 
done; and curiously he makes no allusion to the ‘sophiological’ 
speculations of Bulgakov and others of his co-religionists in this 
direction—it can hardly be on account of their suspect Ortisodoxy. 
He is well informed on Western liturgy; less so on Western Catho- 


3 It would surely have been more to the point had Dr Zacharias distinguished between a 
‘union of opposites’ in consciousness and cognition—which the baptismal ceremonies 
positively emphasize—and such a union in conation—which Jungians themselves can 
hardly advocate. 
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lic theology and practice. He has evidently misunderstood ex opere 
operato and ex opere operantis, and his comparison of Eastern with 
Western theory and practice regarding the sacrament of penance 
is, to say the least, biassed. 

The defects of the book are serious; but it has many excellencies 
and is always stimulating. Its treatment of the crucial subject of 
the relationship of Jung’s ‘Selbst’ to Christ: the distinctions it 
makes between the historical, eschatological and glorified Christ, 
and of all these from our own more or less partial and often one- 
sided ‘reception’ of Christ, is most valuable, and should answer 
many of the difficulties raised for Christians and would-be Chris- 
tians by Jung’s Aion and other recent writings. But it is not every- 
body’s book. It consists of the lectures which the author delivered 
in 1953 at the Jung-Institut in Zurich, it presupposes that back- 
ground and language, and may not be altogether intelligible— 
either in its language or in the problems with which it treats—to 
the uninitiate. 

Although there is much to be learned from both these books, 
they leave much to be done by theologians. The task should, we 
suggest, be seen less one of defending or attacking established 
positions with Fr Hostie, or of too easily surrendering them with 
Dr Zacharias, but of direct encounter with the raw material and 
crying need of perplexed human souls. Only so can theology 
appear in its true role as primarily concerned with the Verbum 
salutis and the salus animarum. 
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CATECHISM FOR ADULTS: 
IX. ‘And in the Holy Ghost’ 
IAN Histop, O.p. 


Creed seem to be just isolated statements. In fact it is not 

difficult to discover a unifying principle. The final section 
of the Creed begins with the words, ‘I believe in the Holy Ghost’. 
This is the clue, because all the other articles express our belief in 
the fruits of the creative activity of the Holy Spirit. “The Catholic 
Church’ is the new community, which has corporate life in the 
Spirit: ‘remission of sins’ is effected through the Spirit; “the resur- 
rection of the body’ is the crown, the final achievement of the 
working of the Spirit. 

The first Christians were well aware of this and in consequence 
laid great emphasis on the relation between the Spirit and the 
Church, for they recognized that it is through the fruits of the 
Spirit that the Spirit itself is discerned. 

St Gregory Nazianzen wrote, “The New Testament revealed 
the Son and implied the divinity of the Spirit. Today the Spirit 
dwells among us and makes himself more clearly known.’ It is by 
living in the Christian community that a man is brought to a 
closer knowledge of the Holy Spirit. ‘Dost thou believe in the 
Holy Spirit?’ ran the old baptismal question. It is in the Church, 
the creation of the Holy Spirit, that the Spirit is discovered. 

The Christian is one who has been ‘born again of water and the 
Holy Ghost’, for baptism is ‘the bath of regeneration’ (II Cor. 1. 
22). This birth receives its ‘seal’ in the sacrament of Confirmation, 
‘by which the Spirit is poured forth abundantly upon us’, so that 
the Christian ‘filled with the Spirit’ speaks as a witness to the life 
that stirs within his soul. In the Holy Spirit lies the soucce of that 
‘love, joy, peace, patience, kindness, goodness, faith, gentleness, 
temperateness’ (Gal. 5. 22) by which the soul, in the f:llowship of 
the Church, grows to spiritual maturity. 

The Spirit is not simply a gift or a power. Often enough in 
Scripture the word ‘Spirit’ is used to mean a vital principle, and 
very frequently it is used of an activity, influence, or gift. But 

ese senses are to be distinguished from the one, often indicated 


\ T a first reading the articles that come at the end of the 
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by the use of the article, which refers to the Holy Spirit. The Holy 
Spirit is a Person, ‘the Lord and Giver of Life’. Fifty days after the 
first Easter—at Pentecost—‘they were filled with the Holy Ghost’ 
(Acts 2. 4). At this point the Holy Ghost reveals himself, and his 
creative presence indwelling in the souls of his disciples transforms 
them into temples of the Holy Ghost, thus creating that living 
temple which is the Church. 

Pentecost was, as St Peter recognized, the great day of the Lord 
spoken of by the ST (Acts 2. 16). Jesus ‘being exalted . . . 
by the right hand of God, and having received of the Father the 
promise of the Holy Spirit, hath poured forth this which you see 
and hear’. (Acts 2, 33.) The Spirit manifested at Pentecost, and in 
the Church, is the same Spirit that ‘spoke by the prophets’. It was 
because the Spirit rested upon them that Moses, Samuel, Elias, and 
Isaias taught the people. It was for the Spirit of God that the Psalm- 
ist prayed. Ezechiel asked that a ‘new Spirit’ might replace ‘the 
stony heart’ and saw that God’s Spirit would come and bring life 
to the dead bones. (Ezechiel 11, 14. 36 & 37). The Spirit was to be 
the greatest Messianic gift, the seal of God’s presence. 

In the New Testament the generalized character of this refer- 
ence is removed. The Holy Spirit is a person. ‘And I will ask the 
Father, and he shall give you another Paraclete’ (advocate or con- 
soler) ‘that he may abide with you for ever: the Spirit of truth, 
whom the world cannot receive, because it seeth him not, nor 
knoweth him. But you shall know him because he shall abide 
with you, and shall be in you.’ (John 14. 16-17.) “The Paraclete, 
the Holy Ghost, whom the Father will send in my name, he will 
teach you all things, and bring all things to your mind, whatsoever 
I shall have said to you’. (John 14. 26.) “When he, the Spirit of 
truth is come, he will teach you all truth. For he shall not speak of 
himself, but what things soever he shall hear, he shall speak. And 
all things that are to come, he shall show you. He shall glorify me: 
because he shall receive of mine and shall shew it to you.’ (John 
16. 13-14.) ‘If I go not, the Paraclete will not come to you, but if 
I go, I will send him to you.’ 

The Comforter, of whom our Lord speaks, is the Holy Spirit 
who came at Pentecost to the disciples in the Upper Room. It is 
the Holy Spirit who teaches the Church, it is by the Holy Spirit 
that we recognize Christ as Redeemer; ‘No man can say the Lord 

Jesus, but by the Holy Ghost’ (I Cor. 12, 3). It is the Holy Spirit 
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who unites us to God so closely that St Paul can say ‘you have 
received the Spirit of the adoption of sons, whereby we cry Abba’ 
(Father). (Romans 8. 15.) It is by the Holy Spirit that the spiritual 
man, the true Christian, judges, for through the Spirit he shares 
in the wisdom of God. It is by the living presence of the Holy 
Spirit, who is God’s love of himself, that Christians are able to 
fulfil the new commandment of Christ ‘that you love one 
another as I have loved you’. (John 14, 34.) 

The Christian lives in a community created by the action of the 
Holy Spirit. This pouring forth of the divine love, of which 
Pentecost is the sign and witness, creates a unity of love, for it is 
the ‘charity of God’ that ‘is poured forth in our hearts by the Holy 
Ghost’ (Romans 5. 5). The union is first one of assimilation to God 
so that the Christian becomes an adoptive member of the family 
of God; ‘whosoever are led by the Spirit of God, they are the Sons 
of God’ (Romans 8, 12). The hidden, infinitely mysterious work 
of the Holy Spirit is creative of our union with God, and thus sets 
up that whole context on which our spiritual life depends. Since 
the living Spirit is present, man is set free from his bondage to the 
world and his condemnation by the law, because as one full of the 
divine love, he is free: free to act in the spiritual sphere as a 
responsible and responsive agent. 

It is, too, ‘in the Holy Spirit’ that the Christian prays, ‘for we 
know not what we should pray for as we ought, but the Spirit 
himself asketh for us with unspeakable groanings’ (Romans 8. 26). 
The Church always prays to God the Father, through the Son, in 
the Holy Ghost. The prayer of the Church is caught up, as it were, 
into that communication of love which is the life of the Blessed 
Trinity. 

The Church lives by the Holy Spirit. “What’, wrote St Augus- 
tine, ‘the soul is to our body, that is the Holy Ghost in Christ’s 
body, the Church’, or to change the metaphor, with St Thomas, 
‘The heart has a certain hidden power, and therefore the Holy 
Ghost, who invisibly vivifies and unites the Church, is compared 
to the heart.’ 

The Word was proclaimed in the life of Christ in the Word 
made flesh: yet this proclamation was made in the Spirit. It is, 
too, only the Spirit which can penetrate the hidden depths of the 
life of the Word and apprehend who he is. It is the same Holy 
Spirit living in the Church which provides, as it were, the medium 
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of Christian apprehension. The Word of God, the objectively 
given Christian faith, is handed over, generation after generation, 
by the Church. Its fulness is contained in the Scriptures which are 
the book of the Church. As an object apprehended, however, this 
faith, these writings, are only apprehensible in the Church, be- 
cause it is only as given in the Spirit, and as illumined by the 
Spirit, that human words and symbols become the living Word 
of God. 

It is because of this that St Paul makes his boast: “We have the 
mind of Christ’ (I Cor. 2. 16). If it be asked how, the answer is 

oe ‘For the = searcheth all things, yea the deep things of 
God’ (I Cor. 12. 10). 

Living in and by the Spirit, the Church both presents and inter- 
prets the Scriptures: here as everywhere else there is interplay 
between the Word and the Spirit. Scripture would be dead with- 
out tradition, for it is tradition, the living voice of the Spirit in 
the Church, which draws out the meaning of Scripture, for as 
St Thomas says, “The Holy Spirit, who is the principal author of 
Scripture, understood much more than the exegetes can explain 
or over’. Tradition, in the sense of conclusions accepted, is 
simply the judgment ot *'\= inspired mind of the Church. 

By the Holy Spirit, too, the soul is led nearer to God. Caught 
up by the Love of God, man searches in the Spirit into the deep 
things of God. As the lover is drawn to the beloved, so, in the 
Spirt is the soul drawn to God. The coming of the Holy Ghost 
is the beginning of the pilgrimage of the soul towards the vision 
of God. 
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APANESE DaNceERS. How strange, how odd, how alien they are, had 
been the burden of critics’ voices after Edinburgh and the first London 
programme of the Azuma Kabuki dancers; so one approached the first 
night of the second London programme with a certain wariness, ready 
to recoil with surprise or shock or repugnance. In the event, the whole 
evening turned out to be very much less peculiar and more enjoyable 
than one had been led to expect. Admittedly the music—or a good deal 
of it—is very strange with tones and intervals as disconcerting as a 
trip in the dark, but even here there was one instrument, as it might be 
first cousin to a zither, which was strung to the diatonic ro and 
sounded more familiar than much Magyar folk music. And as for the 
dancing, any one who has watched some ballet, however infrequently; 
who has seen any dancers from the east or been to even one Japanese 
film should appreciate much of it without difficulty. This second pro- 
gramme began with Dammari, described as a Kabuki partomime which 
gave us a foretaste of delights to come with the tremendously energetic 
and exciting dance of Tsurunosuke Bando, as the Giant Frog who was 
really a magician. After the interval, however, came a Kabuki 
drama of love, death and retribution which was full of splendid 
things; and as so often in ballet the most poignant were those 
moments of stillness which lay between movement and movement, as 
the dancer grows taut like a breaking wave before the long and beauti- 
ful frozen line melts into gesture once more. Flower, Snow and Moon, 
linked into a dance suite, seemed immensely remote from each 
other and, indeed, from us. ‘Flower’ was cherry blossom at three re- 
moves and of a coldly symbolic eroticism; ‘Snow’ was a puppet dance, 
only the puppet was human and the manipulator, sinister in black, 
stood behind her to organize her despair.Not so far, as you can see, 
from Petruschka and his magician and the movements very simi- 
lar too, as she jerked and shuddered in her agonized indecision. 
‘Moon’ was an eternal adieu between a Samurai and his beloved, and 
its formal, hieratic beauty and the decorum of its sadness came as a 
relief after the abandonment of the puppet dance. It paced out a kind 
of holy minuet, archaic and remote, and of an extreme beauty of 
movement. One felt, rightly or wrongly, that this suite of three dances 
was probably making the most cerebral demands on the audience, and 
that in it we missed point after point in the grave conventions of its 
gestures; be that as it may, it would be a dull clod indeed who could 
see no immediate beauty in the dancing, or feel no fellowship with the 
beings engaged in these human situations. 

MaryYVONNE BUTCHER 
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REVIEWS 


[Note. In view of the special interest to readers of BLACKFRIARS of Fr 
Ferdinand Valentine's ‘portrait’ of Fr Vincent McNabb, we print two estimates 
of the book, by the Very Revd Fr Edward Hughes, O.P., Provincial of St 
Albert’ s Province (Chicago), and by the Very Revd Fr Bernard Delany, O.P., 
former Provincial of the English Province. 


FaTHER VINCENT McNass. By Ferdinand Valentine, o.P., with a 
Foreword by the Very Reverend Hilary Carpenter, 0.P., Pro- 
vincial. (Burns and Oates; 21s.) 


I 


G. K. Chesterton anticipated the motif of this study of one of the 
most loved and most criticized Dominicans of the preceding generation. 
‘I am nervous about writing what I really think of Father Vincent 
McNabb. . . . I will say firmly that he is . . . great in many ways— 
mentally and morally and mysticaily and practically—and that next 
to nobody nowadays has ever heard of him.’ We older Dominicans of 
the United States remember him with love and admiration. He lived 
with us for a brief period in 1913 at the Priory of St Vincent Ferrer in 
New York City. We think that he liked what he observed of American 
Dominican life. 

Chesterton further remarks that nobody who ever met or saw or 
heard of Father Vincent has ever forgotten him. I confirm that from 
personal experience, and so I have read Father Valentine’s study of the 
virtues and faults of his fellow friar with absorbing interest. I have 
called the work a study because it is not a biography; it is an attempt 
—and a successful one—to give a frank portrayal of Father McNabb’s 
spirituality. In all truth he was an eccentric, even in his lifework of 
preaching. By temperament he had a bent towards pride of self. He 
__ ‘was convinced that he had to be a leader. But even those who say that 
he missed his mark, even in his preaching, admit that he strove to be 
first for Christ’s sake. All his life he quested humility. In his own 
appraisal of self he failed to win it. ‘I am not humble’, he wrote as the 
shadow of death pressed upon him. Nor did obedience come easily to 
him. But Father Valentine pleads a good case to prove that he really 


achieved high humility and obedience; high, because he had to struggle - 


against an inherited arrogance and forcefulness of character. 
Some theologians and philosophers have no kind words for the 
saintliness of Father Vincent. This is understandable. He preached and 
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sacrificed for ordinary folk. Perhaps ‘he never preached a genuine 
sermon’, but he did penetrate through to the hearts of the down-and- 
outs. Maybe he was ‘a showman’, as “mad as a hatter’, and a ‘pig- 
headed poseur’. Even so I venerate him with the host of his friends and 
clients, and am grateful to Father Valentine for the portrait he has 
sketched from the letters written by Father Vincent to the big and little 
children whom he consoled during his lifespan. 
Epwarp L. HuGHEs, 0.P. 


II 


The life of a man like Fr Vincent McNabb must be the despair of the 
biographer. To meet the difficulty we are told in the first sentence of 
this book that it is, strictly speaking, not a biography at all. What is it, 
then? Is it a public examination of conscience, a psychiatrist’s case 
history, or an anticipation of the general judgment? No. It is an attempt 
to explain the enigma of Fr Vincent McNabb. 

The author begins by quoting the outburst of an old and venerable 
Prior: “The man’s crazy—as mad as a hatter.’ A sensational start this— 
real journalistic jam which was greedily scooped up by an English 
newspaper. It was in some ways a pity because the preview of the book 
given in that first article by the Catholic Herald impressed some readers 
unfavourably and gave them an unfair idea of the book and put them 
off a very good thing, because Fr Valentine has gathered together an 
immense amount of valuable material and he has given us a veritable 
treasury of precious memories of a most unusual personality. And the 
venerable Prior in question was well known for these sweeping state- 
ments, and we all knew the spirit in which they should be taken: he 
himself would be the last person to want his words to be quoted at the 
head of the book. 

In a recent biography of the poet Thomas Gray, the author, Mr 
R. W. Ketton-Cremer, writes: ‘I have refrained throughout from 
introducing the terms or the conclusions of psycho-analysis, because I 
regard it as no part of the biographer’s duty to carry speculation beyond 
the evidence.’ Would that Fr Valentine had denied himself his amateur 
flights into the mysterious regions of modern psychology. How Fr 
McNabb himself would laugh! 

Now, supposing he did have a mother fixation, or an irferiority 
complex or other psycho-physical disorders, what then? Would not 
all this absolve him, on psychological principles, from the pride, etc., 
of which he is accused? Fr Valentine is greatly concerned to discover 
why exactly Fr Vincent McNabb was like the Fr Vincent we all knew. 
Most people will be more interested in the verifiable facts of his life, 
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what he was, what he did, what he said, what he wrote. There is a dispro- 
portionate amount of dissection. Fr Valentine has a scrupulous regard 
for truth; but there is a danger of its becoming scrupulosity in the 
technically theological sense of a fidgety exaggeration of conscientious- 
ness which may produce a distortion and give the portrait a twist of 
caricature. 

There are many gaps that need filling up for a complete account of 
the great man; for instance, his crusade for social justice (which was the 
breath of his soul) is somewhat summarily dismissed. And the account 
of his last days and death is lamentably incomplete and inadequate. 

Having said all this, we must praise the book as a magnificent 
collection of “McNabbiana’. Most moving is the story of his early years 
told by his brother Patrick—still happily surviving. These sincere 
recollections written by an elder brother in his old age provide a 
precious tribute to the younger McNabb and are valuable evidence of 
the continuity of personality and the permanence of character. 

We see the self-assertive, aggressive, strong-willed, argumentative 
youth. At the same time we are astounded by the boy’s Sak. deter- 
mined piety, his precocious spirit of prayer and self-sacrifice, his almost 
angelic innocence going hand in hand with a certain intellectual 

ugnacity and all those qualities in young Joe McNabb which were 
ae to flower in the highly characterised Fr Vincent whom we all 
knew so well. From all the available documents he seems to have been 
the same from his earliest years till his dying day. 

The book gives us those delightful autobiographical fragments faith- 
fully collected with Boswellian devotion by Miss Dorothy Finlayson. 
There are reminiscences from those who knew him; his own charac- 
teristic letters to his mother and his brother (his beloved Laurence), to 
Chesterton, Belloc, etc., etc. It is truly a massive collection of primary 
value enabling those who love the great man and venerate his memory 
to read the true meaning of his amazing life. 

Fr Vincent was a challenge to the modern world, which, as he 
himself used to say, was suffering from a displaced centre of gravity. 
There was something of the genius of the true poet in his whole outlook 
and method. All his energies and gifts he devoted to trying to present 
God and the rights of God to a generation which denied God or 
thought him irrelevant. “Your standard should not be Babylon, Paris, 
New York, London, Cape Town or Johannesburg; but Bethlehem, 
Nazareth, Capharnaum, Calvary’—that was the message. 

Mgr Knox, when preaching in Westminster Cathedral at the 
Requiem of Hilaire Belloc, used the word ‘prophet’ in connection with 
Fr Vincent McNabb. Fr Ferdinand Valentine seems to be uneasy 
about applying the word to Fr Vincent; but of course Mgr Knox did 
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not mean anything like the stature of Moses, who was taken up into 
the holy mountain, or Isaias, whose lips were touched with the burning 
coal: he was speaking of the prophetical or preacher’s office in the sense 
explained by St Paul and St Thomas as a purveyor of the truth. The 
prophet is one who explains what is latent in divine truth. It is the truth 
that persuades and converts. 

Fr McNabb himself has written: “There is a subtle fallacy in the 
saying, “It is not what we preach or do, but what we are that saves 
souls.” The truth in this difficult matter is not to be expressed by sucha 
superstition of humility. The thing should be stated accurately if stated 
at all, lest in our efforts to safeguard the fervent we should mislead the 
wicked or lukewarm. The truth is that we save souls neither by what 
we do nor by what we are, but by what God does and by what God 
enables us to do.’ 

And so it is that the whole story of such a life as Fr Vincent’s is 
known neither to Fr Vincent nor to you or me, but only to God. 

BERNARD DELANY, O.P. 


St AUGUSTINE: TREATISES ON MARRIAGE AND OTHER SUBJECTS. 
(Fathers of the Church Inc.) 

A ComPANION TO THE StuDy oF St Aucustine. Edited by R. W. 
Battenhouse. (O.U.P. Inc., New York: London, G. Cumberlege; 
32. 6d. 

‘Fathers of the Church Inc.’ continue to bring out their useful and 
painstaking, but somewhat pedestrian, translations. Augustine’s treatises 
on marriage should be useful to priests faced with the work of explain- 
ing Catholic marriage doctrine, for as one of the contributors to the 
other volume reviewed here remarks, ‘If one wants to know why the 
Roman Catholic Church holds that the chief end of marriage is pro- 
creation, that divorce and birth-control are inadmissible, and that con- 
tinence is the ideal of sexual self-discipline, the reasons are all given by 
the Bishop of Hippo in his discussion of marriage’. 

A Companion to the Study of St Augustine is an excellently planned and 
executed volume. It is a pity it should be marred by too many mis- 
prints and some erroneous references in the notes, and that a con- 
tributor should lapse at times into careless writing (p. 157), or make a 
misleading half-true statement (‘the clergy often married’, p. 66), or 
show that he has misread a text (p. 309); the old and quite unfounded 
bogey of double predestination also turns up again (p. 361). 

But apart from these odd slips all the contributors bring to their 
learning a very fair judgment, one not always perhaps so shrewdly . 
aware of Augustine’s mind as could be wished, yet instances of this ° 
quality are not lacking here and there. Most of them feel called upon to 
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find fault with Augustine on one point or another. It is noticeable that 
where his doctrine is criticized it is often identical with subsequent 
Catholic doctrine, and this fact is usually noted by the writer; there is 
no attempt to claim Augustine for the Reformation. But it is not 
appreciated, it seems, that in many cases the paint at issue was common 
doctrine in Augustine’s day, too, and not just a persona! theological 
opinion of his own. 

The contributors by no means have all the same point of view. Some 
tend to make too much of the opposition between his neoplatonist and 
his biblical thought; others realize that this opposition is a construction 
of commentators rather than a reality in the mind of Augustine, for 
whom orthodoxy was large enough to comprehend philosophical 
truth and was not felt to be at odds with it. One contributor remarks 
that Augustine’s was an existentialist cast of mind, while another con- 
siders that he never broke loose from the Platonic pre-occupation with 
natures and essences, and that his moral doctrine in consequence never 
came to grips with the concrete, the particular, the historical, or with 
individual personality. Such differences of opinion are all to the good 
in a book like this one, because they oblige the student to use his own 
judgment, and to turn to the originals for material to base it on. 

The first section of the volume is introductory, with three articles 
on Augustine’s significance today, his life and his work as a pastor. The 
third has five articles on special aspects of his thought, while the main 
central section is of seven articles introducing the student to his writings. 
All his works are covered, either individually or in groups, with the 
deliberate exception of his sermons and his scriptural commentaries. 
This omission is all the more regrettable because it seems so unneces- 
sary. Two extra articles would not have added much to the volume’s 
bulk, while the lack of these two topics make a real lacuna in the pre- 
sentation of the subject. Augustine preaching is Aug»:stine at his very 
best, and an invaluable example for all preachers; and when he is 
meditating on the Scripture he is doing the work he had most at heart, 
and his manner of doing so, though strange to modern minds, would 
serve well to offset the bias of present-day critical exegesis, if his prin- 
ciples were sympathetically understood and explained. 

EDMUND HIt1, o.p. 


Tue FRENCH Brsiical Epic IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. By R. A. 
Sayce. (Geoffrey Cumberlege, Clarendon Press; 35s.) 

By this exhaustive and scholazly investigation Dr Sayce has illumin- 
ated one of the least-known aspects of what is perhaps the most-studied 
century of French literature. Not only has he read (in itself'a formidable 
undertaking) and analysed those long-forgotten epics on Judith or 
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Joseph or David, but he is also able to demonstrate that, slight though 
their strictly literary merit may be, they form yet another reflection of 
the three great movements of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries— 
Humanism, the Reformation and the Counter-Reformation. 

In the first part of the book Dr Sayce deals with the literary and cul- 
tural background, summarizing the development of epic theory in 
both France and Italy and showing the development of Biblical and 
Oriental scholarship under the impetus of Humanism. It was above all 
the renewal of spiritual life effected by the Counter-Reformation 
which led to an attempt to re-christianize art and letters while keeping 
them in harmony with classical theories. The second part of the book 
gives a brief account of the poems themselves and of their writers. 
Nearly all the earlier poems are by Protestant writers; already during 
the first decade of the century two tendencies are clearly discernible: 
the Protestant, deriving from Du Bartas with a deep feeling for the 
Bible which is treated organically, and the Catholic, inspired by the 
Pléiade and Tasso, where the Biblical poetry is penetrated by classical 
iaythology which forms a living atmosphere rather than a mere orna- 
ment (as it is with the Protestant writers). Dr Sayce shows how closely 
the development of the Biblical epic follows the evolution of ideas and 
reflects the religious climate of the time. A whole chapter is devoted to 
Saint-Amant’s Moyse Sauvé, the only one of these so-called epics whose 
oblivion seems undeserved for it is one of the most interesting literary 
manifestations of the baroque spirit in France, deriving its inspiration 
from Ariosto and Tasso. By the time we reach the cosmological 
writers of the end of the century, particularly Charles Perrault with his 
Adam, the much more philosophical and abstract treatment anticipates 
the great writers of the eighteenth century. 

The last and perhaps most interesting part is concerned with the 
genre as a whole. Dr Sayce examines in considerable detail the extent 
and manner of the use made of the Bible; in general the Protestant 
writers tended to accept Old Testament morality without question, 
whereas the Catholic writers found it necessary to rationalize and ex- 
plain it in terms of contemporary standards. He devotes particular 
attention to the ‘merveilleux’ (the ‘merveilleux chrétien’ was discovered 
before the romantic theorists) and finally he reaches the conclusion that 
fundamentally even the Biblical epic, in spite of its didactic aim, was 
concerned with literary rather than purely religious values. The former 
are examined in detail in the chapters on structure and technique and 
on the heroic style. A chapter on the visual arts concludes this thorough 
survey which will certainly remain the final word on a subject whose 
relevance to the study of the period has been amply demonstrated. 


L. A. ZAINA 
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Juuana oF Norwicu. Edited by P. Franklin Chambers. (Gollancz; 


15s.) 

Mr P. Franklin Chambers, already known for his work on Friedrich 
von Hiigel, ‘has produced an anthology of longer extracts and ‘aphor- 
isms’ from the Revelations of the East Anglican visionary. Any publica- 
tion which serves to make this great woman better known deserves a 
welcome: but those who find themselves attracted by this book will be 
well advised to read her revelations in their entirety, and in the order in 
which she received them, or, better still, to wait until we at last have 
her own fifteenth-century English before us, in the critical edition 
which Sister Anna Maria Reynolds is now preparing. What Julian 
taught on grace, on sin, on passivity (her ‘noughting’) and on deifica- 
tion is not to be paralleled in the writings of any medieval English 
mystic: and yet, in what might seem mysterious and inscrutable ways, 
she had felt and known what Mechtild of Magdeburg and Hadewijch 
of Antwerp, Eckhart and Ruysbroek had felt and known and taught. 
Such mysteries would truly be ineluctable if what Mr Chambers tells 
us were so, if indeed ‘an exclusive and possessive ecclesiasticism, whether 
Roman, Anglican or Nonconformist, has no relevance to the spirit of 
Mother Julian’. Let Julian answer him: ‘In all things I believe as Holy 
Church believes, preaches and teaches. For the Faith of Holy Church, 
which I had previously understood and, as I trust, by God’s grace 
intended to practise and observe, was constantly in my sight: I never 
wished nor intended to accept anything which might be contrary to 
the Faith, and with this intention I contemplated the revelation as dili- 
gently as I might, for everything i in this holy revelation I regarded as 
one with the will of God.’ We have all much to learn from the un- 
bounded charity which was perhaps Julian’s most solemn lesson: but 
to deduce from that eenieild charity that she was ever other than a 
faithful daughter of the Church which nurtured her is an imputation 
which must be rejected as often as it is made. 

Eric COLLEDGE 


Tue Spor oF THE VIOLENT. By Emmanuel Mounier. (The Harvill 
Press; 6s.) 

‘Violent words are sometimes necessary to awake spirits slumbering 
in doctrinal equilibriums and objective balancings’, wrote Emmanuel 
Mounier; and here is a spate of violent words to arouse Christians 
from their drowsing, to sting them into a virility which is lacking in 
their ‘comfortable certainty of a sort of fortunate retreat’, by reminding 
them of the two capital facts of human existence: the infinite trans- 
cendence of God and the profound universality of sin. These essays were 
written, it appears, at a time of great pessimism and depression during 
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che Occupation of France and M. Mounier insisted on che necessary 
distinction between despair and the tragic sense. He was at pains to 
zally his fellow Catholics against despair and to make them see in their 
experience of the tragic ‘an experience of fullness (which) bears in its 
injured plenitude hope and the first promise of ultimate reconciliation’. 
But first he must make them appreciate the anguish of their state, and 
to do that he comments on various remarks of Nietzsche. In fact the 
whole of this urgent appeal might be likened to a dialogue between 
Nietzsche stigmatizing somnolent Christianity and the Rovnns com- 
mitted outpourings of the anguished Catholic who is equally outraged 
by the election posters which say ‘Play Safe, Vote Catholic’, and by the 
Catholics who find it easier to come to terms with a bad conscience 
than a bad reputation. Mounier’s death was a grievous loss to the cause 
of virile committed Catholicism, but in this slim volume his words are 
still potent to remind us that the kingdom of heaven is to be taken by 
violence and not by smooth acquiescence and debilitated conformism. 


jE. 


VOLUNTARY ORGANISATIONS AND SOCIAL Procress. By Mary Morris. 
(Gollancz; 18s.) 

Lady Morris writes with authority, having been engaged in social 
work at local, national and international levels and was recently elected 
President of the National Federation of Community Associations. Her 
theme is a vast one, nothing less than the contribution made by volun- 
tary bodies to philanthropy, politics, working men’s associations, 
education and social service in England from the Middle Ages to the 
present day. Inevitably there are omissions and emphases that one 
would criticize, but this is the fault of trying to pack an encylopedia 
into a little over two hundred pages. The lack of balance is in the 
scheme rather than in the judgments and appraisals: the potted history 
of British Trade Unionism and the Co-operative Movement along 
with the chapter on ‘Political Movements’ (although together they 
form a third of the book) might well have been omitted in order to do 
more justice to the voluntary principle in education. Surely any 
account, however compressed, which does not even mention the work 
of the religious congregations is woefully lacking. For the rest, the 
description of the development of philanthropy in the nineteenth cen- 
tury is extremely well done and the central position aud influence of 
the Charity Organization Society is admirably sketched in. Lady 
Morris also deals adequately with the changing situation in the Welfare 
State where statutory and voluntary organizations are more and more 
integrated, but she is not perhaps as good a guide io the possibilities of 
future development and outlets for voluntary effort. Her buok is useful 
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as a handy guide and history, but for greater detail one will still turn to 
Lord Beveridge’s Voluntary Action and The Evidence for Voluntary Action. 
Joun Fitzsimons 


CHRISTIANITY AND Freepom: A Symposium. By a Team of Experts 
including Gustave Thibon and Daniel-Rops. (Hollis & Carter; 6s.) 

This is an altogether stimulating book. Its theme is freedom ‘studied 
from a very definite angle: that of the historical and sociological re- 
lationship which in our opinion exists between the Church of Christ, 
Catholic and Roman, and the state of freedom in various societies’. 
The ‘our opinion’ is that of a real team; for we have here ten papers 
read to the ‘Centre Catholique des Intellectuels Frangais’. 

The perspective is set in Gustave Thibon’s introductory chapter on 
the decline of freedom at the present time. He sees the problem thus: 
‘To be free is to have the power to develop one’s nature, not in accord- 
ance with one’s arbitrary will but in obedience to the eternal laws of that 
nature’. That is the classic Catholic formulation. It would be invidious 
to single out particular parts of the book, since each contributor is a 
proved and revered master in his own field. But the English Catholic 
reader will find most enlightening of all Pére Congar’s chapter on the 
Eastern Orthodox conception, with its gentle explanation of why the 
Latin West is thought to be so legalist and ‘externalized’ by the Ortho- 
dox no less than by Western Protestants; and Robert Flaceliére’s 
delightful survey of the Hellenic inheritance—so much in tune with Sir 
Richard Livingstone’s now famous insistence that Christianity did not 
‘complete’ the Greek philosophical view of God but corrected it 
radically; and the two chapters on Islam and the Mohammedan State 
(by Nadjm Oud-Dine Bammate and Louis Gardet), which in some 
ways approximate more to the Western outlook than does the philo- 
sophy of Hinduism—though Fr D’Souza, s.j., brings out forcefully the 
contemplative strength that Indian Catholicism can bring to bear. This 
last point links up with what André Railliet and Daniel-Rops have to 
say on the interior and spiritual conditions necessary if any revivified 
notion of freedom in the contemporary world is to endure. 

This book ought certainly to be at the disposal of the top forms in 
Catholic grammar schools, as a discussion-book for all those practical 
problems where the social Encyclicals touch ground. 

A. C. F. BEALEs 


Tue Arass. By Edward Atiyah. (Pelican; 2s. 6d.) 
With rose-coloured spectacles one sees everything ‘en rose’. So, 

when one is a ‘son of Arabs’ (vide page 209 of this book), and has also 

been creator and organizer of the Arab Office, one sees everything and 
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everybody ‘en Arabe’. The “great idea’ has only to extend its radius a 
little further and we shall all be Arabs. Is not Arabic the perfect lan- 
guage, the language of Allah himself, the language of a Paradise in 
which all hope to have a share? Still, Mr Atiyah, in his attractive little 
book, does make concessions. He excludes the Persians and the Turks, 
although they too had Arabic ‘offered’ to them in the Koran, with a 
sword hard behind. Both peoples preferred to remain ‘solidly in them- 
selves’, and who can blame them? 


We must add that Mr Atiyah is an Arab with a difference: such 
difference as comes from being married to a Scotswoman, from living 
permanently in Surrey, etc.; an Arab who handles English with vigour 
and verve: in fact, an Arab who does not correspond at all with one’s 
mental picture of the picturesque Arab beloved of Colonel Lawrence 
and Gertrude Bell. 

The result is a thoroughly competent and well-informed account of 
the Arabs, more especially of the present-day Arab world, with its 
political seethings and writhings. Over against the heroic Arab nations 
the author consistently depicts England and France as the villains of the 
piece, but he does this in the spirit of an Anglo-Arab Liberal, more in 
sorrow than in anger. 

The author has a robust faith in the power of the Arabic language to 
bind the Arab peoples together. There is, however, another point of 
view: Cairo broadcasts in classical Arabic are largely a closed book even 
to Egyptians, let alone the Sudanese who, we are told, have now been 
vouchsafed the revelation that they are an Arab people. 


Mr Atiyah’s rose-coloured, Arab spectacles make him blind, or 
oblivious, to the grave moral and social deficiencies of such Mahometan 
countries as unhappy Egypt, although they are only too evident to 
those who have lived there any length of time. 

For a Christian, Mr Atiyah is peculiarly complacent to the Moslem 
outlook on things. Thus he says (on page 50): ‘It was they (the Arabs) 
who gave light to the Mediterranean world between the great dawn 
illumination of classical antiquity and the noontide blaze of the Renais- 
sance.’ One cannot but feel some faint surprise at a presumably Chris- 
tian author who thus substitutes Islam for Christianity as light-bearer 
in the Mediterranean world. 

In minor matters he occasionally slips up: for instance in his etymolo- 
gies. One page 52 he derives sofa, mistakenly, from ‘suf’, and his deriva- 
tions of ‘mattress’ from ‘matrah’ and ‘cheque’ from ‘saqq’ (sic!) are 
dubious. 

Last, but not least: there is no index. 


CypriAN RICE, O.P. 
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Tue Lire or J. K. Huysmans. By Robert Baldick. (Oxford University 
Press, Geoffrey Cumberlege; 42s.) 

The publication of an authoritative biography of Huysmans was long 
overdue, for that strange figure remains comparatively unknown in the 
English-speaking world. Even without the publisher’s assurance that 
Dr Baldick had ‘devoted many years of research to the subject’, it is 

uite clear that the author’s scholarship fitted him admirably to per- 
orm what must have been at times both a difficult and delicate task. 
The book is scrupulously documented; extensive use is made of Huys- 
mans’ letters and autobiographical novels so that no arbitrary division 
exists between the man and his works. 

It is a pity that the style, especially in the translations, is inclined to 
be laboured. Admittedly, Huysmans’ prose, which is itself involved, 
may explain this in part, but that cannot justify the use of such sen- 
tences as: “This Magdalen is truly admirable and I should be sorry not 
to be in correspondence with her. She writes very well, too, and in a 
singularly virile style, this good repentant’ (pp. 227-8). Other instances 
could be given where almost equally unfortunate constructions have 
been employed. 

While the documentation is usually, as we said, above reproach, 
there are a few minor points which Dr Baldick might have been well 
advised to clarify. For instance, when he discusses the probability of 
Huysmans’ having actually attended a Black Mass, his dismissal of 
Abbé Mugnier’s evidence appears rather cavalier (p. 149). In the same 
way, Dr Baldick has probably excellent reasons to justify his supposi- 
tion about ‘Madame X’, but the one which he actually advances seems 
inadequate (p. 330): if Huysmans was capable of placing such a ‘mis- 
taken interpretation’ ‘on innocent demonstrations of affection’, he must 
have acquired, with age, a degree of naivety which, in a man of his 
experience, is almost incredible. 

It could be argued with truth that these are relatively unimportant 
matters; the book has one rather more serious defect: Dr Baldick, who 
depicts admirably the diversity, the curious contradictions of Huysmans’ 
nature, is less successful in giving us a composite portrait of his subject. 
The chapter “The Convert’, for instance, notes the elements which con- 
tributed to Huysmans’ conversion (p. 179); it stresses insufficiently the 
correlation between these elements and Huysmans’ nature. This latter 
point is, after all, capital if the reader is to understand Huysmans: the 
interest of a conversion, from the psychological point of view, oud 
not so much upon the actual causes, which, objectively considered, 
often seem totally inadequate, but upon those traits in the convert’s 
mental and spiritual outlook which explain why, in his particular case, 
the causes become operative. 
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In one sense, however, this is a defect resulting from those qualities 
which make Dr Baldick’s book what it is: the very wealth of one’s 
material can, on occasions, prove a liability owing to the difficulty of 
getting it into perspective and of depicting the fundamental unity 
underlying the intricate lines of the character-pattern which emerges. 
It is, therefore, clear that such criticism as can be voiced is subordinate 
to one fact: Dr Baldick, by his presentation of hitherto unavailable 
material and by the conscientiousness with which he sketches the dif- 
ferent facets of Huysmans’ complex personality, has put every student 
of the subject in his debt—and that is, after all, the ultimate test of 
excellence for a book of this type. 
KATHLEEN O’ FLAHERTY 


Up THe GREEN River. By Thomas Gilby. (Eyre and Spottiswoode; 


15S.) 

No True Lire. By Miriam Blanco-Fombona. (Lincolns-Praeger; 
12s. 6d.) 

Gaster’s House. By Barbara Collard. (Eyre and Spottiswoode; 
12s. 6d.) 


For his first novel, Father Thomas Gilby has chosen to write an 
‘honest-to-goodness’ adventure story. That does not mean that it lacks 
that “human’ or psychological interest which seems so vitally nec 
to contemporary themes in fiction. In fact, this book has the fullest 
possible combination of events with the insight into human character 
which is not merely expository or explanatory but understanding. 
Richard French, a priestly young dreamer, leads a group of pecple in 
the mid-nineteenth century from his industrial parish in the Midlands 
to a land of promise in South America. This is de history of their for- 
tunes, caught between the schemings of two rival States, charmed and 
yet bewildered by their new-found situation, human, political and 
geographical. Battles at sea, attacks by night, intrigues in high circles— 
how expertly Father Gilby seems to move from the one to the other! 
It is an expertise which is only rivalled by the way in which in clear bold 
lines he draws the character of Richard French, bewitched by the 
intriguing Maria Aguilar; the lovable practical Peregrine Tempest, 
whose spirituality will not be clogged by an alien piety; the suave, 
subtle, yet sincere court chaplain; the evangelical sea captain; the one- 
eyed belligerent lay brother. But it is pointless to go on, unless to sug- 
gest the enjoyment that lies in store for those who are not discouraged 
from reading by the length of the book or by the feeling that the 
reviewer has hinted at something demodé. This is not a great novel. I do 
not think the author ever dreamt of it as such. But for several hours of 
thoroughly enjoyable reading, slightly remote from reality and yet 
sufficiently informed by it, this is first-rate. 
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The problem of the immigrant (or the emigrant—depending on 
which way you look at it) has also been a chief concern of Miriam 
Blanco-Fombona. But this is more pressing. The author is concerned 
with the problems and the difficulties that face a young Irish girl coming 
to England, divorced from her native atmosphere of good Catholic 
practice and faith, face to face for the first time with her own personal 
troubles, doubts and temptations. Kathy Donnelly turns to her child- 
hood friend and counsellor Father Peter Hughes, who is a priest en- 
gaged on the ‘Scottish Mission’. As the blurb coyly—but somewhat 
misleadingly—informs us, ‘the inevitable happens’. So far as the theme 
is a pressing one, dealing with a real problem, this is a welcome book. 
But the problem seems to be too big for the author. The problem is 
everything. The characters are no more than types, speaking a phoney 
language, producing stock reactions and remarks. And the ending— 
which gives a peculiarly literal meaning to the familiar deus ex machina 
—appears to be an all-too-obvious method of getting out of a situation 
which has grown too unwieldy vo be handled. Much as the sincerity 
and the preoccupation of the author are unquestionable, the inadequacy 
of the treatment is only to be equalled by the general shoddiness of the 
book’s production. 


Gaster’s House is Barbara Collard’s third novel. This is a truly remark- 
able book. The theme is not even remotely Catholic (though Miss 
Collard is a convert from Communism). But, so far as one could ever 
approach to a ‘Catholic novel’, this is one. No one would be more 
ready than the present reviewer to agree that that is the most dubious 
of compliments. But this is a novel written with the insight, the sensi- 
tivity, the delicacy and the style of an author who might, some day, 
produce a really great work. It is the story of a woman who returns to 
her old home to nurse her neurotic alcoholic brother. His sole hope 
appears to be a strange, mystic young man whom he has befriended. 
She falls in love with this friend. How easy it would have been for 
Miss Collard to create an affaire, to indulge in endless introspective 
analysing, to waver towards the most delicate and subtle kind of 
pornography. Instead she has dealt with human beings, impressively 
sparing with her words, revealingly human with her characters. I 
noticed that one reviewer seemed disappointed at what he obviously 
thought her bourgeois ending. But therein, indeed, lies the final 
tribute to the author’s sensitive grasp of that truth and that reality that 
underlies the life which it is the novelist’s duty to portray. Barbara 
Collard’s work has come along in a rare progression of excellence. We 
await her next book with eagerness. 


Davip BALLARD-THOMAS 
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MonuMENTS OF ROMANESQUE Art. The Art of Church Treasures in 

North-Western Europe. By Hans Swarzenski. With 240 illus- 
trations. (Faber and Faber; 8 gns.) 


The publication of this volume has long been expected as a major 
event in the history of the study of early poe te art. It was fore- 
shadowed in two courses of lectures given by Dr Swarzenski at Prince- 
ton in 1940 and in 1942, and represents a generation of patient study. 
The photogzaphy is of a very high order, most notably so in the 
reproductions from metal work. Many of the objects have never been 
reproduced before and have lain half forgotten in cathedral treasuries. 
Each is described in detail in the notes upon the plates. 


Yet when all this has been emphasized the volume as a whole is 
oddly disappointing. Even in the notes on the plates there are phrases 
that should be queried. Thus on page 78 the two lovers embracing on 
the handle of a mirror are described as being Tristan and Iseult, or 
David and Abisaig; the first is unprovable, the second most unlikely. 
The man tearing open the lion’s jaws in Plate 180 is described as 
Samson; remembering the Winchester Bible it would seem more 
likely to be David. There is an odd phrase on page 79: ‘St Sigismund, 
one of a series of Anglo-Saxon Kings’. ‘Agrippa, Ruler of Belgium’ on 
page 33 seems a rather strange description of the greatest statesman of 
the Augustan age. These are only trivialities, but there is a very dis- 
quieting sentence at the end of the preface on page 36: “The works 
selected on these plates will disclose their beauty and eloquence only 
as long as the spectator will see them im relation to the artistic aims of 
his own time.’ Surely this is to lead art history up a cul-de-sac, for art 
objects can only be intelligible in terms of the aesthetic preconceptions 
of their own period. 


Perhaps this emphasis on the aesthetic values of our own time may 
partly explain the apparently arbitrary selection of the plates. Dr 
Swarzenski writes, ‘All selections of works of art of the past are bound 
to reflect the tastes of the period in which they are chosen’. But 
another factor may have been the author’s intense and expert interest 
in the schools of Rheims-Aachen, from which the great majority of 
the objects chosen derive. This gives a unity which is not suggested in 
the title. It is a unity bought at a heavy price; there are none of the 
Romanesque masterpieces of Spain and Burgundy, the school of Adda 
is by-passed, the school of Reichenau almost ignored. Yet 2s a result 
there is a real homogeneity, plate leads naturally to plate, and Faber and 
Faber have a the most beautiful of all recent books of reproduc- 
tions. 


GERVASE MATHEW, O.P. 
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History OF THE ENGLIsH Puppet THEATRE. By George Speaight. 
(Harrap; 25s.) 


Not so long ago, in a broadcast from Paris, Gordon Craig expressed | 


his preference for puppets over actors. Although unable to agree with 
this myself—no inorganic actor at its best providing me with a tenth 


of the pleasure that even a moderately well-equipped living actor can | 


give—I have found that the puppet theatre can yield a rare, evocative 
and stimulating experience; and, as Mr George Speaight has made 
clear in his admirable study, has kept the drama alive at times when 
prejudicial laws have forced the human players into limbo. 

Mr Speaight’s book is, so far as I remember, the only important 
work about the Puppet Theatre since Miss Olive Blakham’s Puppets 
into Actors in 1948. He says of himself: ‘I am a puppet showman, not a 
professional scholar, but I have tried to present this history with the 
elements of authority and scholarship’, and he has achieved this aim 
with distinction and charm, tracing the evolution of the puppet from 
the religious devices of the ancients, through the elaborations of the 
Commedia dell’ Arte and the Italian invention of that Pulcinello who 


eventually became anglicized into the hump-backed English Punch. | 


Weare initiated into the mysteries of glove-puppets, of sha ro 
behind transparencies, and finally the elaborate creatures activated by 
hand or by rods. One of the most interesting points brought out in 
this monograph is the peak of popularity attained by the Puppet 


Theatre during the eighteenth as 3 In his enthralling review of the | 


puppets and their masters, Mr Speaight reviews for us enchanted hours 
with the Italian puppets of our own day. Whoever saw the fabulous 
performance at the Scala some years ago can never forget Bim-Bam- 
Boul and the marvellous Tarantellas. 

The book is lifted to a high place of scholarship by its notes and 
indices alone. It is superbly brought out, with profuse and fastidious 
illustrations, and the exquisite picture of the Mountebank on page 83, 
with his wistful histrionic allure and desperate need to live, make it a 


collector’s treasure. 


Ernest MILTON 
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